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review, — is of more interest than the other sections. Mr. Brett 
defends Gassendi from the charge of materialism, and he is 
right, but Gassendi is saved from it by eclecticism and empiri- 
cism. Mr. Brett apparently sympathizes with Gassendi in this. 
He seems satisfied neither with a monism nor with a definite 
pluralism, and perhaps his sense of Gassendi 's importance is 
due to his own sympathy with an attempt to work out a middle 
course position. The latter part of this section is taken up with 
an examination of Leibniz and Lotze with a view to finding 
atomistic elements in their thought. But as these elements are 
not derived from Gassendi, this part seems somewhat irrelevant. 

Mr. Brett cannot be said to make out his case for the im- 
portance of Gassendi. The book suffers from the limitation of 
the treatment, — a fuller account of the relation of Gassendi 's 
thought is certainly required, — but if its limits are accepted, 
the book gives a clear and able analysis of Gassendi 's philosophy. 

Hugh A. Reyburn. 

Glasgow University. 



Life and Ministry op Jesus. By Rudolph Otto, Lie. Th. 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Company, 1908. Pp. 85. 

This is a translation of three lectures given by Privat-Docent 
Otto, of Gottingen. The first deals briefly with the sources. 
Prom the four genuine epistles of Paul he infers that it is an 
"incontestable fact" that Jesus claimed to be the Messiah. They 
suffice, in his opinion, "to give us a detailed image of the per- 
son of Jesus and of his ministry." But it is only possible to 
prove from these epistles that the disciples of Jesus proclaimed 
him as the Messiah, not that he claimed to be the Messiah him- 
self ; and it is one of the facts one never ceases to wonder at, 
that Paul should have maintained such an absolute silence con- 
cerning the life and teaching of Jesus. Not a single event from 
the birth to the death of Jesus, nor a single utterance of his, 
can be shown to have been recorded by Paul. The Fourth Gos- 
pel is rejected by the author as a historical source. Mark is 
accepted as the oldest of our present gospels; but "an ancient 
source" used in Matthew, "devoted almost entirely to the say- 
ings of the Lord," "is probably still older than Mark." 

According to this author, "Jesus was certain of his Messiah- 
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ship ever since his calling"; "the words 'Thou art my beloved 
Son' which he heard then, had the same meaning as 'Thou art 
my Anointed One'; after Peter's confession "which appeared 
wonderful to Jesus," he openly proclaimed his Messiahship; he 
arranged his entrance into the city to correspond with the 
prophetic forecast in Zechariah; he "founded a new passover 
for his community, the memorial supper of his death"; "Pilate 
must have known that the terms 'Messiah' and 'king of the 
Jews' had another significance than that set forth against the 
prisoner"; and "the circumstances that Jesus, who realized 
spiritual power to the full, both ethically and religiously, had 
an experience that lifted him above the perishable, will always 
be the foundation for the conviction that the spirit has no share 
in the decay of the flesh. ' ' In discussing the teachings of Jesus, 
he pays no attention at all to his characteristic views on retalia- 
tion, divorce, oath-taking, private property, compulsory support 
of religion, public prayer, alms-giving, and fasting. Statements 
like these: "He was able to lead for the first time the ethical 
consciousness to its purity," and: "We may say that he was 
the first to bring, in a general way, true piety into the 
world," are not considered too sweeping to be made. The style 
of these lectures is simple and dignified, the tone is reverent 
and worthy of the subject, but the criticism is not sufficiently 
searching, and the treatment lacks freshness and originality. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 
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